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a4 WORD IN ITS SBASON HOW GOO? IT 1s.” 

NuMBER 1. May 6th, 1842. Price 2d. | 
TO OUR READERS. \ 


In commencing this second series of the Jewish Chronicle, we shall not 
pause to offer any remarks on our plan of proceedings, as that must be pretty 
well known; we have merely tu present you with (we hope) an old friend 
with a new face, and to beg your attention to the following little tale which’ 
we discovered among some old M.S.S., and which strikingly illustrates our 
positivn with regard to the public. It has lost much of its beauty (perhaps 
all) in its translation from the original (which is in Irish) but such as it is 
we give it. 

A fair young child was, at an. early age, thrown upon the bounty of 
strangers for support—it was not withheld—and the grateful girl clung with 
love to those who had fustere her. She was on the eve of marriage—and 
willing, ere she confided to another the right to her affections, to give the 
friends of her youth a proof of her regard for them, she resolved to consult 
-them separately on the dress in which she should appear to accompany her 
husband on a bridal tour, immediately after the marriage ceremony. The ig: 
first to whom she applied, being of a romantic turn, suggested a blue dress— 
bine being indicative of truth; the second recommended a green bonnet 
with a wreath com osed of willow—meaning there y to imply that if forsaken 
she should droop; the third advised yellow ribbons—thinking she should 
insinuate she might become jealous if neglected; the fourth counselled her 
to wear a bunch of keys suspended from her girdle, to shew her determina- 4 
tien to be domesticated, and attentive to her household affairs;—in short, ; 
every one had a different opinion, and as the young bride was anxious to 
please every one, she joined her husband, arrayed for travelling, in a cos- 
tume, the hues of which appeared to have been stolen from all the colours 
in the rainbow.—Every one laughed except the husband, who, having 

enquired into her motives for decking herself so gaudily, and having heard 
the truth, addyessed her thus ;—‘* You have acted as many inexperienced 
girls have done before you—but you have acted injudiciously ; for although 
the advice given you by your friends was, ia its way, good, and adapted to 2 
their respective tastes, still no one hked what another had recommended ; ee 


and when their separate opinions became amalgamated, the diversity of 
them hecamne more apparent, and there was found a want of that harmony : 
and consistence which should ever exist in what is to be submitted to the ae 
world’s scrutiny : had you consulted your own good taste, which has hitherto | 
never outstepped the bounds of propriety, you would have appeared to-day ay ) 


in a dress not only more becoming, but more appropriate.” The bride 
acknowledged the justice of this reproof, and put on a dress entirely of 


one colour. 
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We conceive that every one who has read this story will see its application, 
and conclude that the bride was more beautiful in the garb of her own 
choice than in that selected by her friends. 


Exposition of the portion "3, Leviticus chap. 25, v. 1, 

This portion opens with the ordinances of the {47D and jubilee, on 
which we have already dilated at some length; ‘the principle feature they 
present is the inculcation of confidence in God, who, in commanding a 
cessation from labour during the seventh year, says that he will so bless the 
produce of the sixth that it shall suffice for three years. The remainder of this 
section is devoted to the ordinances relative to servants and bondmen, by 
which we are enjoined to mercy to those whom fortune has placed beneath 
us, and to the practice of the same kindness towards them that we should 
ourselves expect under similar circumstances, We are commanded to be 
charitable to the poor, to give them money without requiring usury—food 
without looking for interest — we are not to wait till we are asked for alms, 
to give then is but a negative virtue ; but we are voluntarily to offer what it 
lies in our power to bestow. Charity is, perhaps, the virtue most essential 
to the preservation of union among mankind, and its reward. hereafter will 
be proportionately great. We say on the day of atonement “ repentance, 
prayer, and charity”, from which we may infer that when we have repented 
of our sins, and prayed for forgiveness for them, there remains charity to 
ensure their remission, Charity does not consist alone in giving alms to the 
needy; it teaches us, likewise, to look with a lenient eye upon the vices 
and follies of otheis, to condemn slowly—to love all—toghate none. The 
charity, however, more particularly alluded to in this portion, is that which 
is to be extended to the [necessitous; we shall, therefore, confine our re- 
marks to that part of this virtue. Some men are termed charitable whose 
names are distinguished in every subscription list, whose good deeds are 
always known, and who, consequently, acquire the fame of being liberal— 
but these do not give in the true spirit of charity, and are only tu be com- 
mended as setting a good example to others. Some, on the contrary, give 
their mite to every poor person that asks for it, and without courting pub- 
_licity—do good by stealth; but these again are not truly charitable, for they 
wait till they are asked to give, and do not give voluntarily. There are some, 
however, who not only ‘give publicly and privately, but who factually go 
abroad and seek for opportunities to exercise their charity, who penetrate 
into the habitations of misery, the abodes of distress, and are but too happy 
when they can relieve the wants of their fellow creatures—and these are the 
truly charitable and benevolent; they do not desire their servants to say 
“not at home” to the appealing mendicant—they do not blush to be ad- 
dressed by a needy friend or relation when they themselves are in the 
company of the great—for they know that the same Providence which has 
exalted can depress them—that God has lent them a portion of what is His— 
nét that they may monopolize it, and selfishly enjoy all themselves, but 
that they in return may dispense such blessings as are within their means, 
and give to those who require ita portion of the bounty so mercifully ex- 
tended to them; and this knowledge teaches them that to fulfil the intentions 
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of the Almighty they are not to wait to be appealed to, but like Him they are 
to be open to all ;—they are not to give only to those who ask, but they must 
imitate their Creator, and be merciful even to those who do not entreat favor 
of them. “ Who giveth to the poor lendeth to God,” and a rich return will 
he receive; not that the hope of this return should stimulate him to acts of 
benevolence, for there should be implanted in the heart of every man so much 
love for his fellow creatures as, that like the sun, he should ever dispense 
his benefits without tiring of doing so. 


Exposition of the portion pra Leviticus chap. 6, v. 3. 

This portion offers many subjects for contemplation. In the first place— 
God vouchsafes to state those rewards which He will graciously {bestow 
on those who observe His commandments ; and then proceeds tofenumerate 
_ the punishments that await those who disobey them. In examining the for- 
mer, we discover everywhere traces of the extreme mercy of Providence: all 
the blessings that can possibly fall to the lot of man are promised, and the 
greatest possible inducements are held out to cause man to be devout in his 
religion and upright in his duty to his fellow creatures. On the other hand, 
the most severe punishments are denounced against those who forsake the 
ways of God and wilfully abandon the paths of virtue ;—still even here the 
lov nz kindness of our‘Almighty Father is manifest, even in the height of 
His wrath His affection for His people is not quite forgotten—for we find that 
those .who have rebelled and hare been punished, by acknowledging their 
errors and repenting of them, shall again be received by God, and again be 
admitted into His divine favor. How unlike the conduct of man is this; he 
is offended, and immediately persecutes—nor can the most abject submission 


at all times seéure his pardon.—God, on the contrary, whose command. . 


ments have Leen neglected, and’ whose judgments have been despised, i 
immediately appeased by repentance and contrition, and the wandering 
sinner is:again received into divine grace Man, however, should not 
encroach upon the mercy of God, and, as is too often the case, sin under the 
impression that}a little repentance can wipe out bis transgression; "on the 
contrary, he should sedulously attend to his duties so far, at least, as he is 
ablg, and trust to the kindness of the Almighty for pardon for those errors 
into which he has unwittingly fallen. -We cannot pass this ‘subject without 
shewing its application to the present condition of Israel;—shut out from our 
own land—aliens and wanderers —we are suffering for our crimes some of 
those punishments decreed against the wicked in this portion of the law; but 
while we are so let. us not forget that by repentance we may avert the wrath 
of heaven, and that if we, hereafter, avoid those errors into which the Jews 
have been at all times prone to fall, that then the day appointed for our 
redemption may not be deferred, and we may speedily be ‘restored to our 
pristine glory, and our ancient position in regard to our Creator. This is only 
to be hoped for, however, by a firm adherence \to the tenets of our holy re- 
ligion, as they were originally established —they are the eternal rock to which, 
as Jews,. we are bound to chain our faith; we are not to be led astray by 
modern refin2meat and innovation, nor seek new ‘doctrines merely because 
they have the charm of novelty to attract uss the same religion which has for 
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thousands of years ensured the protection and favor of God (as may be proved 
by reference to our history) can surely not be improved, nor can any faith be 
more calculated to inspire us with confidence in heaven, and love of virtue, 
than that which has fostered the piety of a David, an Isaiah, and a Jeremiah 
in ancient times; and a Maimonides, a itashi, and an Abarbanel in modern 
ages. No, the laws of truth, whatever the age or clime. have, from the in- 
fancy of time, been the same; the principles of virtue, however opinions may 
have varied as to their extent, have still, in the innate and fundamental 
purity, been immutable—and so should be the laws which bind us to heaven. 
In them we can recognize no improvement, indeed, we cannot conceive it 
possible how, if we could (as we cannot) allow there were room for ameliora- 
tion, this amelioration could be effected; theremay be much in our system of 
ecclesiastical legislation which requires amendment, but that is as distinct from 
our religion as is the diamond from the crust which 1n the mine surrounds it. 
Of those who advocate the necessity of a reform, or, as we think, an inno- 
ration in religion, we would simply ask what is religion? and if as, must be © 
the case, they tell us that true} religion is that code of belief of morals and 
of conduct revealed’ and enjoined by a Divine Author for the government and 
guidance of His creatures, then, we say, ti.at cole of beliefand of morals must 
be as immutable & inviolable as is the divine source from it emanated The bare 
supposition of a power being assumed by the creatnre to infringe o1 amend such 
code, is on its very force a contumacious assertion of a superiority over the 
Divine Being who framed thateode, Iistory furnishes us with one memorable 
instauce of human audacity, when a king required the obedience of the ocean 
waves and bade the sca not approach his footstool; but his, when compared 
with the assumed power of checking the Divinity Himself, of driving back 
the current of Ilis.will, and curbing.as it were, the moral tide of his Divine 
instruction, sinks into nothing from the immeasurable boldness and temerity of 
the latter attempt. No plan of expediency, no assertion of what ‘the spirit of 
the age” may demand, no assumption of our mental and social superiority” 
over those of Gur ancestois can justify an alteration, in even one iota of the 
religion of our fathers : we have received it as a sacred deposit from God, we 
have received itas His covenant with His favoured people, as the title-deed of 
our moral condition, as the charter of oureternal happiness; as such, we must 
transmit it to our posterity, and a3 such, its very essence must be its sacred in- 
violability; it is as the keystone of the arch, as the basis of the. superstructure, 
—remove it and what remains ?—a heap of ruins. 

Let our readers then beware how they even admit the possibility of reform 
in our religion, for if this be once allowed, the act consequent upon it will 
sgon ensue, aud then who shall say where the hand of ianovation shall stop. 

THE JEWISIL CHRONICLE AND TiLE VOICE OF JACOB. 

We have hitherto purposely abstained from entering into any unnecessary 
controversy with the editor of the Voice of Jacob on the term * Opposition 
Journal”, which he has more than once applied to the Jewish Chronicle, but 
the article on “The Jewish Press’, iv his last: number, obliges us reluctantly 
to lay aside our original intention of remaining passive spectators of attacks, 
from the weakness of which we anticipated no great results, and compels us, 
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in self-defence, to state to the public the true circumstances in which we find 
ourselves placed.—To that end we subjoin the article to which we immedi- 
ately refer. 

“ TheJewishPress.—We hear that the Rev. Mr. Meldola has ceased to be 
connected with the Jewish Chronicle, and that Dr: Benisch is about to edit 
a Jewish Monthly Magazine. We cannot doubt that sucha publication 


could be rendered a desirable acquisition to the literary enquirer among us, | 


and that it will be received with favor by the religious world: generally. 
Looking at the principles advocated in the learned Doctor's previous pub- 


lications, we expect to be able to extend to him the hand of good fellowship, 


and we wish the undertaking success. Those who are cognizant of our 
original design fur the establishment of a Jewish press, will remember, that 
so far back as the winter of [840, we sought to form a literary association for 
this purpose. Our first object was a popular periodical at short intervals, 
and, as an eventual addition, a regular magazine: the former to arouse and 
inform our own people only ; the latter to serve as a medium for the expo- 
sition of Jewish opinions, addressed to the world at large. Our purpose was 
defeated—at first, by the difficulty in inducing others to embark in an ar- 
duous undertaking which afforded so little promise of favor or success—and, 
after a few numbers, by the interference of another (we have no wish to call 
it an “ opposition’’) paper. We almost forget our toils when we regard their 
fraits ;—our main object is secured ;---a Jewish press is established ;---and, 
much as it taxes us, we cannot venture to yield so powerful an engine for 
good or for evil---except to some association properly constituted. We 
scarcely hope, at present, to effect such an association for the conduct of 
the Jewish press, and must, therefore, be content to bide our time,” 

The first sentence is, to say the least, premature; the Rev Mr. Meldola is 
still, and will continue to be connected with this paper---at least, he knows 
nothing at present ofany intended change. With regard to the remarks. con- 
cerning Dr. Benisch and his forthcoming work, we have only to express our 
most sincere wishes for his success, being well assured that he possesses every 
qualification to ensure it. To go through the article seriatim, we find that in 


1840 the editor of the Voice of Jacob sought to form a literary association for 


the purpose of establishing a Jewish Press, and. that his first object was 
“@ popular Periodical ’ at short intervals, and, as an eventual addition, 
“a regular magazine”. We are, also, informed that his purpose was de- 
feated, &c We confess that, from the construction of the sentences, we are 
at a loss to discover whether the defeat alluded to refers to the popularity of 
his periodical, or to the formation of an association—however, from chari- 
table motives, we attribute it to the latter, and proceed to shew whence this 
- defeat has arisen.—The editor of the Voice of Jacob states that he found it 
difficult to induce others to join him in his undertaking, and that the appear- 


ance of another (he has no wish to call it an opposition—we thank him for _ 


his courtesy) paper, also thwarted his intention. With regard to the dif_i- 
culty of inducing others to join him, we believe we can enlighten the public;— 

the gentleman is modest enough to desire to be the head of the association, 
and to have the sole right of receiving or rejecting any article sent for inser- 
tion in the periodical, whether written by a stranger or by one ‘of the 
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association. That we may not be supposed, from the apparent presumption 
of the wish, to be guessing at it, we subjoin the following letter, written by 
the English editor of this paper to the editor of the Voice of Jacob, after an 
interview, in which the latter gentleman intimated the desire above 
mentioned. 


3, Camomile Street, 


April 21st, [842. 
Mr. J. A. FrRaNKLIN, 


Sir, 


Not having an opportunity of seeing you this afternoon as I in. 
tended, J commit the result of my interview with Mr Vallentine to paper. 
He declines to surrender the proprietorship of the Jewish Chronicle, thinking, 
that after having been at the expense of establishing a periodical, he may, at 
least, take his chance for reimbursing himself from it; in addition to which, 
he does not like the idea of vesting the entire management of a paper pro- 
jected vy himself in your hands. He, likewise, informs me that the Jewish 
Chronicle will continue to be produced as heretofore. 

With regard to your proposition about my services—that, of course, falls 
to the ground under the present circumstances ; but be it once for all un- 
derstood, that I should not think myself, at any time, justified in uniting 
with you in the production of a periodical—to confess, or think myself your 
inferior, by acting as your subordinate ;—it is a request which you certainly 
were at liberty fo make, but with which, from the consciousness of our 
relative positions in the literary world of the Jews, I could, by no 
means, comply. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, &c. 

The public will look “ on this picture and on this” and decide for them- 
selves. In continuation, as the gentieman’s purpose of establishing an 
association was merely as the means to an end, and as that end (a Jewish 
press) is attained, we congratulate him on the accomplishment of his wishes, 
although we cannot understand how he can with pleasure regard the fruits 
of his toils when his purpose, as he informs us, has been defeated—except, 
indeed, those fruits, like the golden apples of the Hesperides, exist but in . 
the imagination. With respect to his yielding “ so powerful an engine” as 
the press to an association properly constituted, we can only say that we were 
neither till this moment aware that the Jewish press was par excellence con- 
centrated in the Voice of Jacob—nor that the gentleman—except by his own 
dictum, was the competent authority for judging of what a properly con- 


stituted association should be.— However we can make every allowance for 
disappointment. 


THE YOUNG MAIDEN’S EYENING PRAYER. 
(WRITTEN FOR THE ALBUM OF A JEWESS,) 


God, whose presence I believe : 
God of morning, God of eve ; 
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God of yonder sun of light ; 

God of yonder stars of night ; 
God of heaven, of earth, and air, 
Hear a lowly maiden’s prayer! 


Thou who madest those worlds that move, 
Madest me, great God of love ! 

"Twas thy power that formed my clay ; 
Lighted up my spirit’s ray ; 

Gav’st me home and friends—and still 
Keep’st my footsteps safe from ill. 


Father ! may the lot be mine 

In the lowly vale to shine; 

And do thou, O Israel's king, 

Shield me with thine outstretched wing | 


Bless my parents, God! this night. 
Keep them till the morning light ; 
Guide my brothers with thine hand ; 
Guard, O guard my sister-band. 


And, O Father! (such thou art) 
Keep, O keep my youthful heart ; 
May no sinful thought remain, 
. Which a maiden’s breast might stain; 
Ever be my God and friend : 
‘Keep, O keep me to the end. | 
Iris.) 


THREE PERIODS OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
(Period 1 Continued) 

Now while we feel to the fullest extent the worth of these great individuals, 
while we consider their examples cannot be too often impressed on the mind 
of the student, we certainly think our hero’s life conveys as strong anid as 
useful a moral, but prejudice has unjustly deprived us of that honor which 
the association of the naire of such a man would give us—we say unjustly, 
because, supposing a Hebrew, feeling that Judas was not dealt justly by, en- 
deavoured to depreciate the praise given to the names we have mentioned, by 
arguing somewhat thus “ you speak of the greatness of your Grecian and 
Roman examples, do they deserve all the encomiunis you so lavishly pour on 
them? What was Mutius Scaevola, he attempted the life of one who con- 
quered his countrymen in fair fight, and he was defeated; had he been a 
modern he would have been termed an assassin; he was a Roman and is a 


hero—true, when his life was in the hands of the man he would have mur- _ 


dered, he shewed great magnanimity ; but the Spartan hoy who suffered the 
animal to eat into his very vitals, rather than by complaining, show that he 
had stolen it, evinced a truer courage, for he had a life to lose, while that 
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of Mutius was already forfeit—but then the Spartan stole a fox—the other 
aimed at stealing a life—and isa noble youth. The march of Xenophon 
through a country peopled by an enemy. aud sur ounded as he was by 
difficulties, was wenderful---but still it should not be wholly forgotten that 
the Greek name was one of the greatest terror-—that they had been con. 
querors—that the people through whose territories they journeyed were not 
clearly satisfied—that they had justice on their side, and that both fear and 
policy served somewhat to paralyze their efforts; nevertheless it was a bold, 
and considering not quite a sixth of their force was lost, it was a successful 
effort. Now the difference of the circumstances in many material matters 
prevents a comparison between that undertaking and the march of Judas 
through Samaria; yet the latter is quite worthy of mention at the same time, 
for do we not find an immense tract possessed by an enemy journeyed 
through, hundreds attacking and defeating thousands; strong towns stormed 
and taken, and all without the loss of an individual on the side of the as- 
sailants. With Leonidas and Regulus, who each committed a sort of 
patriotic suicide, are generally looked upon as a sort of specimen of the 
most approved principles a hero. ought to possess; but while we cannot but 
view their magnanimity with admiration, we must still remember the times 
in which they lived, and the positisn in which they were placed; to them 
Greece and Rome was the world, they had no choice between death and 
infamy; had they pursued any other course to that they. did, not a man 
lived but would have scorned them; a task had devolved on them which 
necessity compeiled them to undertake, and certainly they well performed 
it; on Regulus all eyes were fixed, a part was thrust on him, and to retain 
honor he lost life. Much of this arose from the education of the Romans in 
general, life was nothing compared with honor, it was part of a system which 
appeared to have been naturally going on from the first dty Rome_ was 
founded, and which put all her citizens in training for the conquest of the 
world. Leonidas, as king of Sparta, was a doomed man from the day the 
Persians first entered Greece, and it only remained for him to decide how his 
death could be made most mischievous to the enemy—but in the case of 
Judas no one of these considerations could have weight—his proceedings 
were not forced on him, but were on his part purely voluntary: during his 
father’s life he could have seceded from the contest without shame or loss of 
honour ; had he L.ved in private life, as a civilian, his talents would have 
procured him riches and consideration; had he served the Syrian he would 
have been raised to the highest pitch of greatness, and in doing so he would 
not have been disgraced in the eyes of his contemporaries, for, unfortunately, 
there were too many renegades in those days, and had Judas joined them he 
would have been received with praise not blame. Not the least regret must it 
have cased him to find that the heaviest blows for a long time struck 
against him came from his countrymen ; not one of the heroes of ancient story 
but had something to urge them to the course they pursued; but the times 
and events proclaim that nothing could have induced Judas to follow the path | 
he did—but a pure unmixed love for his country, his religion, and his God. 
The historian, however, with a fine regard to impartiality, has told us just 
so much of his proceedings as was absolutely requisite to serve as a con- 
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necting chain between event and event—and no more.—The geese who saved 
the Roman capitol by their cackling have had more attention driwn to them; 
and we have seen scholars whom we verily believe could not say posi- 
tively whether Judas was a Jew or a Turk; gloating over the account of that 
event until they have almost fancied themselves (and with some reason too) 
the geese of which they were reading;—but then they were Roman geese, ani 
Judas was a Jew; and when these things were recorded, we could not 
expect much partiality to our cause, for we ever had a boon thrust on us, 
and whether it arose from the fanaticism of the Mahometan, the bigotry of the 


Catholic of the early and middle ages, or the mistaken zeal of the first Pro-. 


testants, it ever assumed the tangible shape of persecution and slander. We 


owe an apology for this very long digression, we purposed only giving as . 


short a sketch of the proceedings of Judas as was absolutely necessary—but 
we have been carried farther than we intended, in an endeavour to assume 
the position that if the heroes of other histories do not deserve less praise than 
_ they have received, the actions of Judas merit more than we believe has been 
given them - but to our story. (To be continued) 


CURIOUS NARRATIVE, 
CASE OF suICcIDE.— The individual supposed to be a Jiw. 
Sir 
= The following document referring to an act of suicide, which 
occurred some years since, I became acquainted with during a professional 
visit to Saffron Waldon, in 1833, I was obliged to take up my temporary 
residence at the principal inn, and for some days prior to my giving a lecture 
at the Town hall, I scarcely had an applicant for my services, this circumstance 
seems to have been noticed by the waiter—for he told me that there had once 


been a gentleman of my profession, who had occupied the same sitting-room © 


and bed-room ;—that he had also given a lecture, and a day or two afterwards 
he had cut his throat, &c. The document annexed, (copied from a local 
newspaper) a description is given of his personal appearance, and from 
his evident desire not to be buried in Christian consecrated ground, 1 have 
always considered him of the Jewish faith, I therefore ‘avail myself of 


an Israelitish publication to give this publicity to it, as his friends might be. 


una¢quainted with his end, and melancholy as this information would be 
to them, yet, I conceive that uncertainty is even more painful than reality. I 
may add that [ visited his solitary tomb, and shed tears over his misfortunes. 
and the misery of his end. 
I am, Sir, 
Your's respectfully. 
I, LEVISON. 
9, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
April [4th, 1842, 

‘“MetancwoLty Event.—On Monday last, a gentleman calling himself 
Davis, and professing to be a surgeon dentist, arrived at the Rose Inn, Saffron 
Waldon, in a post chaise from Great Chesterford, and shortly afterwards 
issued cards, offering his services to the inhabitants in his profession as dentist ; 
not succeeding after several days, he published bills for delivering a Lecture 
on Friday last, on the! natural history of the human teeth, which was thinly 
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attended ; but from the representation of a medical gentlemen present, it ap- 
pears to have been delivered with much science. On the following day 
(Saturday) he had a few visits from persons consulting him professionally, and 
after having spent the day in a very quiet manner, he retired to bed about ten 
_ o’clock, apparently perfectly composed. On the following morning, not 
having risen at his usual time, the servant went up to his door about twelve 
o'clock, at which time he was moving about his room, but some hours having 
elapsed, (about three o’clock) she again went to the chamber door, and not 
_ receiving any answer to her application, louked through the key hole, and saw 
him lying on the floor weltering in blood; alarming others of, the family, 
they went to the room and discovered that he had cu' his throat, supposed by 
a razor, which was lying on the floor close beside him, his body was then 
warm, and the act it is supposed was just committed. On Monday evening 
an inquest was held before the coroner and a jury of several of the most res- 
pectable inhabitants, when after a most minute investigation, and hearing the 
evidence of a res pectable surgeon who was present at his lecture, and had a 
conversation with him subsequently on his professional practice, and of several — 
other persons who had frequent intercourse with him, the jury found a verdict 
of felo-de-se, and his corpse was shortly afterwards interred in the highway. 
On a particular and minute investigation of his papers, nothing was found 
to lead to any ciscovery of his person or connections, and it appeared that he 
had evidently destroyed whatever might lead to it. ‘The initials I. L. D. 
were on one of hisshirts. He appeared te be about forty years of age, of dark 
complexion with an acquiline nose, and dark, nearly black hair and whiskers, 
and was dressed in a black coat, waistcoat and breeches, and long black gai- 
ters ; was genteel in his address, and from some of his observations in the 
course of his lecture, it was supposed he had been in Paris. 
7 (From an Essex Newspaper.) 


The following letter was found on the dressing table, and had been written 
either on the preceeding evening, or, a short time prior to the act 
of self-destruction. 


‘*I go to bed in the hope of not opening my eyes again in this world, and 

I write this just to say as much, and to assure the jury, (which I expect will 
be impannelled) that this is a clear case of felo-de-se as ever took place. All 
I owe in this place, is sixteen shillings to Mr. Youngman, and the landlord's 
bill, since my breakfast yesterday morning, and IJ trust, the law will permit 
them to be paid out of my trifling effects as well as the servants, to whom [ 
have made no presents since my arrival, I go to rest at peace with all men, 
but I am afraid, that my most respected friends may be inclined to tax me with 
ingratitude, which isa crime I am incapable of, in all other respects I leave 
the world to judge of me as they please, as I have for a long time taken the 
liberty to do with them; some may say I am taking a cowardly step, others a 
courageous one, but for my own part I hardly know what to think of it, & am 

only concerned lest I should miss my aim in ridding myself of this world, and 
this world of me, who have for some time past been an unprofitable member 
of society, notwithstanding, very sincere and unremitting exertions on my part 
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to surmount the impediments which are fin my way. I trust I shall be able 
to make my peace with my Maker, but, as the world has nothing to do with 
this subject, | shallsay no more of it.” Amen. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON LECTURES. 

Whoever possesses the slightest knowledge of the history of our nation, cannot 
a stranger to the fact, that lectures, delivered in the vernacular tongue, were at 
be a very early period considered as a most essential and efficacious portion of 
public worship. Indeed, we may justly trace their origin to the time of Muses, 
who commands us to assemble the people, men, women, children, and the 
stranger that is within our gates, that they may hear, and that they may learn to 
fear the Lord our God, and to observe ail the words of His law, Deut. 31, 12 : 
that this precept cannot have implied a mere recital of words, but a full expo- 
sition of the law, becomes obvious from the non-exclusion of women, children, 
and strangers, (proselytes) who could not have been supposed to understand the 
proper meaning of the law without interpretation. The sad picture of dissen- 
sion, bloodshed and idolatry, which the history of our kings exhibits to our 
view, is only relieved by the gratifying reigns of an Ezekiah and Joshiah, who 
returned unto the law of Moses, and restored the worship of the One God to 
its pristine purity. On such solemn occasions, the Pentateuch was read: in 
_ Jerusalem unto the whole nation, who assembled there to strenghen their own 
union, and to renew the covenant with their God, 2 Kings, 23. 1,2. When 
after a captivity of seventy years duration, the house of Judah took again 
possession of the land of their fathers, Ezra found that the state of religion 
among his brethren was most deplorable. He therefore, in conjunction with 
the men of the great assembly, used the utmost exertions to restore a religions 
and devout feeling, by regulating the liturgy of the. nation. Among other 
enactments, he ordained the >eading and interpreting of the law as the most 
essential portion of divine worship, and thus gained for himself that most 
honourable appellation of the “second Moses.’’ In subsequent ages, at the 
schools of Jamnai, Tiberias, Surah Pumbeditha, that expounding of the law 
was carried to its utmost extent, and every one who felt anxious to satisfy the 
cravings of his mind for knowledge and wisdom, flocked to those great teach- 
ers, who proved themselves so highly qualified to uphold the law of Moses 
and his salutary institutions. The destruction of the second temple has, 
indeed, annihilated our independence as a nation, but our Torah had been 
preserved amidst the wreck, and this everlasting “inheritance of the congrega- 
tion of Jacob,” was now more than ever esteemed by the Jews, as their only 
solace and dearest treasure; hence our sages took care to erect numerous fences 
around the sacred pledge, that was confided to their guardianship, which fences, 
attached the believer so much more to his revered law, and strengthened the 


bond of union that existed among the nation. After the destruction of the | 


schools of Palestine and Babylon, those unrivalled luminaries that appeared 
among the Jews in Spain and France, still continued to expound the law, 
(lecturing in the vernacular tongue) until that practice was prohibited by 
papal authority. Let us cast a veil over those ages of superstition, intolerance 
and fanaticism, thanks to Almighty—they have expired and the political ho- 
rizon of Israel has brightened and daily becomes more serenc, We now live 
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under the protection of more enlightened governments, and dwell among 
nations who detest oppression and abhor intolerance, The noble efforts in the 
behalfofhis brethren and the pious zeal of the third great Muses (Mendelsohn) 
were the chief canses of the happy change we have experienced. For it was 
he, who again took up that book of books, the Torah, and bequeathed to us a 
translation and exposition thereof, which were the admiration of his own age, 
which met with unqualified approbation during more than half a century, and 
even to this day continue to command our respect, His translation gave rise 
to many similar attempts, and together with his other works on Judaism proved 
asignal to the house of Israel, for happier day and a greatly improved 
moral condition. The Jews of Germany (the country which gave birth to 
Mendelsohn) have more than any others profited by his labours, good element- 
ary as well as higher schools, co-operating with public instructions ; the 
synagogues have there wrought miracles and the moral progress of our brethren 
in that quarter cannot but be highly gratifying to every Israelite; having 
thus given a brief sketch of the historical development of lectures, I shall now 
take an Opportunity to state my humble opinion as to what ought to be their 
tendency. A lecture or sermon then, should be such as to instruct, correct, 
and comfort the auditors; these three objects must never be lost sight of, if - 
the lecturer be desirous of edifying his hearers. A lecture ought to instruct, | 
by taking up the dogmas and vital laws of our sacred religion, and expound- 
ing them according to their divine origin, their instability and infallibility, 
the lecturer will be enabled to exhibit the spirit of Judaism, which alone is 
- adapted to elevate the minds of the faithful, to exalt their ideas, and to make 
them sensible of their high dignity and universal importance as men, and as 
Israelites. A sermon ought to correct, without ever indulging in private 
animosity, or party hatred ; the lecturer should attack vice in all its shapes, 
and sparing neither countenance nor rank, he should raise his voice against 
abuses, retuke the wicked, rouse the indifferent and the indolent, recal the 
erring, and point out to them the way unto the Lord, who is ever ready to 
receive the penitent into his merciful arms, and delighteth in the return of the 
sinner. 

A sermon ought to comfort: “comfort, comfort ye my people!” is the 
exclamation of Isaiah, in the name of theLord, and let every one, who exer- 
cises the great function of a public preceptor, attend to this call, let him 
constantly bear in mind that the majority of his hearers are men who have 
been harassed during the week. and had to struggle against penury and want ; 
men who are subject to privation of, perhaps, even, the necessaries of life, 
and whose only solace is the sacred religion, they have inherited from their 
fathers ; nor should it be forgotton, that there is in a congregation many a one 
who bewails a recently sustained loss of what was dearest to him on earth ; 
many a one who from the height of splendour which he was accustomed to 
enjoy, has been hurled down to the lowest depth of misery, and become 
disgusted with his own life,x—and many a one, who, tortured by those most 
excruciating of all pains, caused by remorse, threatens to become a prey to 
despair: it should not be forgotten that all these unfortunate sufferers seek 
comfort and relief in the communication with their Heavenly Father, in His 
holy law and their religion. Let therefore, that religion administer consola- 
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tion to them ; it gives us the means to it at hand, and calls upon those who 
are appointed to guard and to desseminate it, to “speak unto the heart” of 
the afflicted and the oppressed. If such be the objects of the lecturer, his 
words like the rays of a beneficent sun, will solace and comfort his learners, 
consume the root of evil and vice, and call forth the latent germs of virtue, 
which cherished and fostered under a genial sky, (the place of worship), will 
arrive at maturity and yield salutary fruit, or, to speak in the words of scrip- 
ture; ‘‘the words that issue from the lips of the lecture: will be even as the 
rain, and the snow descenaeth from heaven and does not return thither, un 
less it have moistened the earth, caused it to purify and to produce, to yield 
seed unto the sower, and food unto him who require it. 1t is well known 
open is at once an easy and a most difficult task, but if there be any 
one“fmong you, who exercise that momentous function of public instructions, 
who conviders his task an easy one, let me entreat him to retire to his private 
station, for he does not understand his task and knows not his duties. But 
on the other hand, if the task be deemed a difficult one, may that difficulty 
none that is capable of performing the duties of a lecturer, from aspiring to 
deter so laudable, so meritorious an office; and if he feel himself inspired by 
the spirit of God, may he strive to diffuse the knowledge of their Maker and 
Ilis laws, among his less gifted brethren, aad anxiously endeavour to acecm- 
plish the wish of the greatest of prophets, *‘ if but all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would inspire them !” D, A. 


A meeting of the friends and subscribers to this institution was holden on 
Wednesday evening last. Among the few who attended, we noticed Messrs, 
I, Cohen, L. Lucas, A. Levy, H. Muses, B. Van Oven, S. Samuel, L. Cohen, 
S. Cohen, H. H. Cohen, and H. N.Soiomons. Dr. Benisch was likewise 
present. On the motion of Mr. Lucas, Isaac Cohen, Esq , was called to the 
chair. The President having opened the meeting by regretting the smallness 
of the attendance, proceeded to state that Messrs S Samuel and B, Van Oven, 
who had been requesied to draw up a report of the plan proposed to be adop- 
ted at the college, had done so, and that the result of the circulation of that 
report with an address had been a few subscriptions and donations which the 
secretary read as follows: Mr. B. Hyams, Birmingham £2 2s, annually, 
Mr. Jushua Joseph, £1 1s, ditto, Mr, Emanuels, Portsea, £1 1s, ditto. Mr. E. 
Emanel, Portsea, £10 donation. The president then expressed his sorrow at 
the little success that had h:therto followed their endeavors, and hoped that 
every well wisher of the institution would use his utmost exertions to raise 
private subscriptions and donations, in order that an opportunity might be 
afforded of Lenefitting the community, by giving it Englishmen in every way 

qualified to fil clerical offices. | | | 
Mr. L. Lucas was not surprised at the smallness of the new subscription 
list, in as much, as he had anticipated such aresult; men required more than 
ordinary exertions to stimulate him to extraordinary undertakings, the surest 
way, therefore, to ensure subscription would be by a personal application, 
circulars were useless, being in must cases thrown aside unlocked at. He had 
heard of the mecting lately held at the London Tavern, and was astonished, 
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that of the many there present, only one had becomea subscriber to the college, 


although they had all insisted on the necessity of having evening lectures, 
He would ask, how could tne friends of the institution hope to succeed if 
people contented themselves with mere declamation? Mr. H, H. Cohen 
defended the course adopted by the meeting held at the London Tavern, and 


was sure it would support a college properly constituted, and at which a proper 
and efficient education could be given. 


Mr. Lucas wished Mr. H. H. Cohen would particularize as to what he 


considered a properly constituted institution—he considered the present plan 
a good one, and one calculated to ensure beneficial results. 


A long and desultory conversation here ensued, during which it transpired 


that the Portuguese congregation had declined taking any active part at pre- 


sent in the formation of a college. At length, after various suggestions, 
Mr. L. Lucas proposed, and Mr. Van Oven seconded a resolution to the 
effect that immediate application be made to the congregations in London, 


requesting an annual grant to the funds of the ~e44PH Py College; 
after this resolution had been carried Mr. L. Cohen rose and said he did not 


consider personal subscription would effect much good, as he thought the 
institution had been too strongly opposed by the Jewish press. 


Mr. Van Oven was of opinion that a wR PS) was an essential 


adjunct to our synagogues , and that, therefore, the most energetic means - 
should be resorted to to support one. He considered the congreyations had_ 


shown as much apathy as individuals, and expressed a hope that the institu- 
tion might one day become of essential service to the community, Mr. Van 
Oven concluded by moving—tihat letters, similar to those sent to the London 
congregations, be addressed to the congregations in the provinces and 
colonies. 

Tt was afterwards mentioned that the London congregations to be addressed 
should be those of the Great, New, Hamboro, Western, St. Alban’s Place, 
and Maiden Lane Synagozues. Mr. S. Samuel thought that the best method 
to ensure public support was to commence at once ; he remembered that in 
the case of the Infant School, the committee had begun operations with only 
six pupils and two benches, and he was induced to suppose, that when the 
public saw the friends of the College were in earnest, and had proceeded to 
action, that then they might come forward with donations and subscriptions. 
He suggested that a library should be forthwith established, and that lec- 
tures should commence. 

Mr. H. N. Solomon differed from Mr. Samuel, he thought that as this was 
a national undertaking, there should be no unnecessary haste displayed—and 


. further that it was impossible to open the establishment without sufficient 


funds to enable the committee to engage efficient masters ;—he considered 
that one more effort should be made to arouse the public. 


Mr. Franklin was sure the public would not respond to the call of the 
commitee as they were dissatisfied with the present plan. 


_ Mr. Samuel vindicated the public from the imputation of indifference | 
attributed to them by Mr Franklin, he was certain the public were deeply 


interested in the success of the college, and would support it accordingly. 
Mr. Van Oven proposed, and Mr. Lucas seconded a resulution to the effect. 
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That on or abont the 29th of June, a meeting of the then Donors and Subscri- 
bers to the college be convened for the purpose of adopting a plan commen- 


surate with the funds, for the immediate opening of the institution,—this 
resolution havieg been unanimously agreed to, and thanls having been voted 


to the ehairman for his able and impartial condnct during the evening. 
The meeting seperated. 


The present income of the college was statea to be about £135 per annum. 


arisim partly from funded property and bequests, and partly subsertptions and 


offerings i in the Great Synogogue. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MORNING JOURNAL. 
Kiagston, Jamaica, Feb. 4, 1942 

Divine service was performed on Wednesday evening in the English and 
German Jews’ synagogue, to a numerous and highly respectable congrega- 
tion commencing with propitiary prayers, and the usual evening service ; 
after which a prayer, expressly composed for the occasion, invoking the aid 
of Almighty God in behalf of the sick, and to avert the progress of the severe 
epidemic which has so long prevailed in this community, and from which 
such fatal consequences have resulted to all classes, was delivered by the 
Rev. M. N. Nathan, at the Ark, the whole congregation standing; this was 
followed by one for the Queen and the Royal Family, and for the qoversen, 
council, and assembly. 

The Rev. gentleman then delivered a most eloquent aud impressive ser- 
mon taking his text from the 18th Psalms, 30th verse, “‘ As for God His way 
is perfect; the way of the Lord is tried; he is a buckler to all those who 
trust in him.” 

The deductions of the Kev. gentleman throughout the whole of his address, 
excited among his auditory powerful and intense int :st, and his appeal to 
them for contributing to the relief of the poor and destitute classes, was 
worthy of his masterly mind, and, we are satisfied, produced all the good 
_which.he could have possibly desired. It is impossible for us to do justice 

to the subject in this brief outline. We cannot, however, refrain from ac- 
knowledging that, on no previous occasion, have the abilities of the Rev. 
gentleman been more considerately and more effectually exercised. One si- 
multaneous feeling of conviction of the important truths which he forcibly 
impressed on the minds of the audience, prevailed among all classes, and 
we hope his exhortations as to man’s duty towards his Maker will be properly 
regarded by every one present. 

A collection was made, which we understand exceeded £50 sterling, and 
has been handed over by the Rev. gentleman to his honor the Mayor, in aid 
of the general funé. We noticed his honor the Custos, Col. Turner, the 
Rev. D. Mc Grath, and many other gentlemen in attendance. 

| Kingston, February 22 1842. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN SYNAGOG'E SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The vestry of the English and German synagogue, with their usual bene- 
volent consideration towards their indigent brethren, have established in this 


city a Sunday school, for the instruction of all their children, which was ~ 
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opened, for the first time, on Sunday the 20th inst., and we understand the 
good work commenced with twenty-two admissions. The superintendance 
has been confided to their worthy pastor the Rev. M. N. Nathan, who has 


been most indefatigable in carrying out so important an undertaking. 


From the knowledge we have of the zeal and abilities of the committee 
under whose supervision it has been placed, we feel assured that at no dis- 
tant period, the juvenile establishment will do honor to its projectors, and be 
the means of affording a substantial education to those who have so long 
required it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 
(To be continued Weekly). 
Batu—a city in Somersetshire, so called from various medicinal springs, 
which have been converted into baths, and have proved serviceable for se- 
veral disorders—is a place much frequented during the summer by invalids 
and visitors. It contains a population of 40,000, and is 106 miles distant 
from London ; its markets are held on Wednesdaysand Saturdays. This 
congregation, which has existed about forty years, was established by Jacob 
Abrahams, Michael Lewis, and Moses Samuels. Esqs. There are at present 
abeut twenty families residing here—they are chiefly engaged in commerce, 
Divine service was for some years performed in a room, till the synagozue 
was built in Great Corn Street. It was at first in contemplation, as there 
were many influential and wealthy families in the city, to build an edifice on 
a larger and a grander scale, but owing to some misunderstanding, the 
design was then frustrated: a new synagogue has, however, been built 
within the last two years—the funds for the erection of which, were obtained 
from a legacy of the late M. Samuel, Esq., and donations from other mem- 
bers of the community. This synagogue, which is an elegant and 
commodious structure, was consecrated on the 28th ultimo. There are at 
resent no charitable institutions here, but a philanthropic society is about 
Salng established, and will, doubtless, meet with the support it deserves. 
The officers for the present year are Benjamin Samuel and Jacob Abrahams, 
Esqs. wardens, and the Rev. Solomon Woolf, reader. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A SINGLE GFNTLEMAN of regular and quiet habits, may be aecommodated with a 
comfortable Sleeping Room with use of a Parlour, and Breakfast, in a sma)! Private 
Family where there are not any Children, or any otherinmates, Respectable réferences given 
if required. Apply by Letter (P,P.) to R. Reynolds, 57 Prescott Street. - 

HEBREW AND ENGLISH SEMINARY, Fore Hamlet, Saint Clements, Ipswich. 
Mr, Harris Isazes begs to announce to his Pat-on’s and Friends, that unforseen events 
compelled him to abandon his intention of ; roceeding to the holy land, in consequence of which, 
he has taken the above healthful and commodious premises for the purpose of resuming his 
School for a limited number of Pupils whom he will be glad to receive, and assures the Parents 
of such Children who may be confided to his care, that his best and most anxious efforts will be 

urged to forward their Improvement; direct their minds to Religion and Morality ; together, 

with the most sedulous regard end attention to their health and general comfort, which may be 

asceitained on ap;lication to his former Patrons. 

Terms :—Board, Hebrew & Fnglish Tuition from 6 to 8S years old, Workingincluded, £22 0s. 

from 8 to 10 years of age, £24 0s. Each Pupil to bring aix towels. Prior to the :einoval of a 


Pupil a Quarters notice, or a Quarte:’s pay is expected. Vacation only during the Passover 
holidays. Accounts to be settled quarterly, 
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